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The astounding fact is not that French culture exer-
cised little influence on letters, arts, and science, or
even that these were held in something like universal
contempt in an age when the mother country offered
such a riot of great names and immortal works; what
is astounding is that French culture made its way at
all to Quebec and Montreal, in spite of obstacles of all
sorts, and that it took sufficient root there to be able
to survive, and indeed in the end to spread far beyond
the boundaries of Quebec.

New France demanded, before everything else, skil-
ful arms to handle weapons, capable hands to use an
axe or guide the handles of a plough. Together with
these, there were needed competent officials, devoted
missionaries and priests, lawyers (with the exception
of barristers whose profession was forbidden), doctors
and surgeons, who together constituted what today we
call the aristocracy and who had, for the most part,
been trained in the schools of France.

This does not mean, as some writers and even his-
torians have claimed, that the masters of Canada paid
little heed to public education and the instruction of
young people, that the Canadians themselves had little
liking for education, and that the government, as a
matter of policy, preferred to leave the people in
ignorance. Though the founders speedily gave up their
efforts to make Frenchmen of the natives, for whom
the first school was opened at Quebec in 1616 and for
whom schools of some sort were always provided, there
was no time when the inhabitants of New France, city-
dwellers less than countrymen, did not have the means
to acquire not only the customary knowledge, but even
to undertake more advanced studies. Primary educa-